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Prices   of  wool  in   both  domestic  and  foreign  Except    for    a    temporary    drop    in  September, 

markets   advanced   gradually  from   late   1949  until  quotations    for   domestic   wools   at  Boston  trended 

June  1950  when  the  Korean  war  began.    During  the  slowly  upward  during  the  remainder  of  1952,  while 

first   nine   months   following  "Korea",   prices   more  prices   to  farmers  were  fairly  steady.     In  foreign 

than   doubled;   however,   this  rise  was  more  than  markets,  prices  in  December  were  25  to  30  percent 

offset  by  a  sharp  decline  between  March  1951  and  higher  than  late  March. 
March  1952. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


Item 

:        Unit  • 

1951 

1952  : 

1952 

1953  i 

Last  data 
available 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec.  : 

Jan.  : 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec.  : 

Jan.  : 

as  percent 
of  a  year 
earlier 

66.7 
56.9 
117 

65.8 
57.1 
115 

63.7 
57.1 
112 

61.3 
50.3 
102 

50A 
58.9 
86 

49.9 
58.7 
85 

49.9 
58.7 
85 

51.0 

y 

83 
103 

PRICES 


Boston  market  pricee:  2/ 
Domestic  wool 

Territory,  scoured  baeiB 
61* 's,  70 's,  80 'e,  staple  . 

56 's,  combing  

Bright  fleece,  clean  basis 
64 's,  70's,  80'e,  delaine 

56's,  combing  ,  

Foreign  wool,  excluding  duty 


Cents  per 
pound 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


:  198.0 

196.2 

185.O 

182.0 

166.5 

172.5 

172.5 

172.5 

95 

:  I58.O 

156.2 

11*5.0 

11*3.0 

128.5 

133.0 

132.5 

132.5 

93 

:  I98.O 

196.2 

182.5 

177.0 

167.O 

172.0 

172.3 

173.5 

98 

:  11*5.0 

11*3.8 

11*0.0 

135.0 

116.8 

122.5 

122.5 

122.5 

91 

Australian,  clean  basis 

do. 

182.0 

175.0 

165. 0 

172.5 

153.5 

I62.5 

167.5 

178.2 

103 

Montevideo,  grease  basis 

!  do. 

95.0 

92.5 

86.2 

87.5 

70.5 

70.5 

67.7 

67.8 

77 

:  do. 

80.0 

77.5 

78.8 

87.5 

61*. 0 

61*. 0 

63.2 

63.8 

73 

Other  textile  fibere 

Cotton,  middling,  15/16"  3/ 
Rayon,  staple  fiber 

Viscose  1  l/2  denier   

Acetate  5  denier   


do. 

36.9 

41.5 

1*2.2 

41.9 

36.6 

31*. 8 

33.1 

32.5 

78 

do. 

1*0.0 

1*0.0 

1*0.0 

1*0.0 

1*0.0 

37.1 

37.0 

V 

92 

do. 

1*8.0 

1*8.0 

1*8.0 

1*8.0 

1*2.0 

1*1.1* 

39.0 

1/ 

81 

CONSUMPTION  AND  SUPPLIES 


1951 


Aug. 


Sept. *  Oct. 


Mill  consumption- scoured  basis  6/  : 
Per  week,  during  month  7/  • 
Apparel  (domestic  and  duty-paid  : 

foreign)  :  1,000  pounds 

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign)   :  do. 

Accumulated  since  January  1  : 
Apparel  (domestic  and  duty-paid  : 

foreign)   :Mlllion  pounds 

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign)   :  do. 


1952 


Aug.  *  Sept.  *  Oct. 


:  Nov. 
J_5Z_ 


Imports  -  actual  weight  8/ 
Apparel  wool  (dutiable!  . 
Carpet  wool  (duty-free)  . 
Accumulated  since  January 
Apparel  wool  (dutiable)  . 
Carpet  wool  (duty-free)  . 


Imports  -  clean  content  8/ 
Apparel  wool  (dutiable!  . . . 
Carpet  wool  (duty-free)  . . . 
Accumulated  since  January  1 
Apparel  wool  (dutiable)  ... 
Carpet  wool  (duty-free)  ... 


Reported  stocks  (scoured  basis)  9/ 

Apparel  wool  

Privately  owned   

Domestic  wool   

Foreign  wool   

Government  owned   

Carpet  wool   


Wool  fabric  production 

Accumulated  since  January  1 

Apparel  fabrics   

Government  orders   

Men's  and  boys'  wear  ....... 

Women's  and  children's  wear 
Non-apparel  fabrics 

Blanketing   

Other  non-apparel  fabrics  ., 
Total  woven  fabrics 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


7,320 
1,01*0 


272.1 
76.3 


31*. 6 
6.2 

321*. 6 
108.0 


21.8 
4.2 

204.2 
76.1 


6,912  6,360  6,368  7,608  7,718  7,605  7,081 

1,069  1,556  1,663  2,261  2,637  2,572  2,730 

299.7  331.5  357.0  222.6  253.4  291.5  319.8 

80.5  88.3  95.O  70.1  80.7  93.5  104.5 


19.9 
2.9 


28.2 
3.2 


25.0  27.0 
4.2  10.6 


25.5 


71.3  15.3 
23.5  1^.7 


344.5  372.8  397.8  242.8  268.3  339.7  355.0 
110.9    114.1    II8.3     92.1    106.3    129.9  144.6 


12.9 
2.0 

217.1 
78.1 


158.9 
158.9 
66.4 
92.5 

V 

48.0 


238.4 
71.8 
86.5 
80.1 
45.7 
23.0 
22.7 

284.1 


18.4 
2.2 

235.J* 
8O.3 


16.0 
3.1 

251.4 
83.4 


18.1 
8.0 

159.4 
67.4 


17. 

10, 


176.5 
77.8 


182.1 
182.I 
105.2 
76.9 

3374 


225.5 
55-6 
79.5 
90.4 
32.8 
17.7 
15.1 

258.3 


47.4 
16.3 

223.9 
94.0 


9.6 
10.3 

233.5 
104.3 


ill 
164 


90 
110 


61 

350 

89 
122 


60 
332 

93 
125 


115 
115 
158 
83 

70 


95 
77 
92 
113 
72 
77 
67 
91 


1/  Not  computed  pending  year  end  revision  of  I952  mid-month  price  estimates.    2/  PMA  Boston  Market  Reports.    3/  Aver- 
age  of  10  markets.    4/  Not  available.    5/  Preliminary.    6/  Excludes  wool  consumed  on  the  cotton  and  other  spinning 
systems,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  felts,  hat  bodies,  and  other  miscellaneous  products.    7/  Monthly  periods  are  4  or  5 
calendar  weeks  generally  totaling  13  weeks  each  charter.    8/  Imports    for  consumption.    97  As  of  September  29,  1951  and 
September  27,  1952.    Includes  wool  held  on  consignment,  wool  in  process  of  manufacture  up  to  the  carding  operation,  and 
wool  held  in  bond,  but  excludes  wool  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  wool 
held  by  or  for  the  account  of  growers. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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THE    WOOL  SITUATION 
Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  February  16,  1953 

SUMMARY  • 

Slowly  increasing  demand  and  rising  prices  despite  some  increase 
in  supplies  are  the  main  developments  in  the  world  wool  situation  over 
the  last  several  months. 

World  wool  consumption  has  trended  slowly  upward  since  the  third 
quarter  of  1951,  when  it  reached  the  low  of  a  sharp  decline.  Increases 
have  occurred  in  most  of  the  major  consuming  countries.  .  In  late  1952, 
consumption  was  at  ah  annual  rate  about  one-tenth  above  that  of  a  year 
earlier,  but  well  below  the  record  rate  of  1950>  and  still  slightly  below 
estimated  world  production. 

Consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  the  United  States  reached  the  low 
point  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952  and  has  increased  slowly  since.  Total 
consumption  for  1952  probably  was  about  one-tenth  below  that  of  1951  and 
about  one-fifth  below  that  of  1950.    The  decline  from  1950  to  1951  reflected 
a  drop  in  excess  of  hO  percent  in  civilian  use  even  though  military  use 
increased  several  fold.    The  decline  during  1952  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
military  use  of  apparel  wool  declined  more  than  civilian  use  increased. 
Imports  probably  were  equivalent  to  almost  three-fourths  of  consumption 
in  1952. 

The  rate  of  consumption  of  carpet  wool  also  has  been  increasing 
since  the  post  World  War  II  low  was  reached  in  the  summer  of  1951.  Total 
use  last  year,  all  of  which  was  imported,  probably  was  about  one-tenth 
above  I95I  but  about  two-fifths  below  1950. 

With  strengthened  demand  and  increasing  world  consumption,  prices 
of  wool  abroad  have  trended  upward  since  last  March,  except  for  temporary 
interruptions.    In  early  February,  prices  in  Australia  ranged  from  25  to 
35  percent  above  the  low  levels  of  last  March.    Boston  quotations  for 
domestic  wools  have  reflected,  to  some  extent,  the  advances  abroad. 
Although  the  increases  since  last  spring  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
those  in  British  Dominion  markets,  the  net  change  since  pre-Korea  has  been 
about  the  same.    Quotations  at  Boston  in  early  February  for  fine  and  half- 
blood  wools  generally  were  above  loan  values  and  for  coarser  wools  at  or 
near  loen  values. 

The  unrevised  monthly  average  of  prices  received  by  U.  S.  growers 
has  been  fairly  steady  but  below  the  average  support  level  each  month  since 
April  when  the  1952. support  program  was  put  into  effect.    This  suggests 
that  substantial  quantities  have  been  sold  outside  the  program  at  less  than 
loan  values.    On  December  31>  about  77  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  of 
shorn  wool  were  under  loan.    This  Is  equivalent  to  about  one- third  of  1952 
shorn  wool  production,    A  substantial  additional  quantity  has  been  appraised 
and  is  eligible  for  loan  before  the  closing  date  March  31. 
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Mill  stocks  of  raw  wool  in  the  United  States- and  other  major  con- 
suming countries  are  lower  than  usual  relative  to  the  rate  of  consumption. 
Inventories  in  manufacturing  and  distribution  channels  also  are  lower  than 
usual.    Thus  any  further  increase  in  mill  activity  would  tend  to  support 
the  rising  trend  in  wool  prices,    On  the  other  hand,  the  world  supply  of 
wool  this  season  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  1951-52,  reflecting  increases 
in  "both  carry-over  and  production.    Production  in  the  United  States  this 
year,  however,  probably  will  be  down  slightly.    Furthermore,  stocks  of 
wool  in  South  America,  though  they  have  been  reduced  the  last  several 
months,  are  still  large  enough  to  prevent  wool  prices  from  moving  much 
higher . 

Prospects  for  the  1953  wool  clip  in  the  United  States  indicate 
that  prices  to  growers  probably  will  not  average  much  higher  than  those 
for  the  1952  clip.    It  has  been  announced  that  1953  production  will  be 
supported  at  90  percent  of  the  March  15  parity  price, 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Prices  of  Wool  in 
Foreign  Markets 

Prices  of  wool  in  foreign  markets  have  trended  upward,  except  for 
temporary  interruptions,  since  last  March.    At  that  time,  prices  had 
declined  to  less  than  half  the  peak  levels  reached  during  the  sharp  rise 
following  Korea  and  were  slightly  below  pre-Korea. 

Following  the  beginning  of  the  decline  in  early  1951,  growers  in 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  were  reluctant  to  sell  at  prices  prevailing  in 
foreign  markets.    The  Argentine  government,  late  last  July,  lifted  the 
export  tax  and  revised  the  exchange  rate  for  exports  of  greasy  and  scoured 
wool  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.    The  preferential  exchange  rate  has 
been  extended  indefinitely  and  the  export  tax  exemption  to  June  30,  1953. 
The  export  tax  exemption  applies  to  all  wool  exports,  but  the  preferential 
exchange  rate  applies  only  to  dollar  and  sterling  sales. 

Prices  declined  at  the  London  auctions  late  in  July  and  at  the 
opening  sales  of  the  current  season  in  Australia  early  last  September 
(table  l).    At  the  opening  sales  in  Australia  at  that  time  prices  of  fine 
wools  ranged  between  5  and  10  percent  below  the  closing  prices  of  the  pre- 
vious season  in  June  but  were  between  15  and  20  percent  above  the  low  levels 
of  March. 

After  the  September  decline,  prices  again  trended  slowly  upward. 
During  the  opening  week  of  post-holiday  sales  in  Australia,  prices  of  fine 
wools  were  2  l/2  to  5  percent  above  those  of  the  pre-holiday  closing  sales. 
Following  an  announcement  that  an  additional  265,000  bales  of  Australian 
wool  would  be  offered  at  the  auctions  during  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
prices  declined  during  the  next  week  to  slightly  below  pre-holiday  levels. 
However,  they  tended  to  strengthen  during  the  following  week  and  in  early 
February  were  25  to  35  percent,  depending  on  type,  above  last  March. 
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Table  1.-  Prices  of  good  fleece  wools  at  the  London  auctions,  in  cents  and 
pence  per  pound,  clean  basis,  by  months,  1950-53 


Week  ended  l/ 


Good  medium  fleeces 


64's-70*s  :  64,s-70ls 


Fine  Crossbred  fleeces 


56' 


s 


56" 


Crossbred  fleeces 


46's 


46»! 


1950 

January  27 
February  10 
March  l6 
March  31 
May  5 
May  19 
July  6 
July  21 
September  22 
October  6 
November  24 
December  8 
1951 

February  2 
February  16 
April  6 
April  20 
June  6 
July  13 
July  20 
September  21 
October  4 
December  5 
December  14 

1952 
January  25 
February  8 
March  21 
April  3 
May  16 
May  23 
July  18 
July  25 
September  19 
September  26 
November  28 
December  12 

1953 

January  l6 
January  23 


Cents 


173-9 
158.7 
158.7 
170  A 

177.1* 

im.k 

184.4 
198  A 
285.9 
262.6 
282  .k 
293-9 

355.9 
36U.I 
350.1 

'  2/ 
309.2 

221.7 

221.7 

145.8 

204.1 

175.0 

178  A 

162.2 
165.2 
147-3 
147-5 
163.5 
166.3 
181.1 
174  .2 
164.6 
171.7 
175.1 
177.6 

185.2 
183 .0 


Pence 


149.0 
I36.O 
136.0 
146.0 
152.0 
158.0 
158.0 
170.0 
245.0 
225.0 
242.0 
252.0 

305.O 
312.0 
300.0 

2/ 
265.O 
190.0 
190.0 
125.0 
175.0 
150.0 
153-0 

140.0 
143 .0 
126.0 
126.0 
140.0 
143.0 
156.O 
150.0 
142.0 
148.0 
150.0 
152.0 

I58.O 
156.0 


Cents 


114.4 
95.7 
93.4 
102.7 
110.9 
114.4 
114.4 

123.7 
198.4 

186.7 
200.7 
227.4 

256.7 
280.1 

256.7 
245.1 
193.4 
2/ 
l4'f.O 
98.O 

139.9 
112.0 
113.0 

95.0 
98.5 
79-5 
72.6 

91-1 
91.9 
104.5 
96.4 
91.6 
99.8 
108.6 
107.5 

IO7.8 
93-9 


Pence 


98.O 
82.0 
80.0 
88.0 
95.0 
98.O 
98.0 
106.0 
170.0 
160.0 
172.0 
195.0 

220.0 
240.0 
220.0 
210.0 
170.0 

2/ 
125.0 
84.0 
120.0 
96.O 
97.0 

82.0 
85.O 
68.0 
62.0 
78.O 
79.0 
90.0 
83.O 
79.0 
86.0 
93-0 
92.0 

92.0 
80.0 


Cents 


70.0 
60.7 

.63.O 
70.0 

75-9 
79.4 
8O.5 

89.9 
I66.9 

152.9 
179.7 
191.3 

221.7 
228.7 
210.1 
210.1 
145-9 
II6.7 
119.0 
78.1 
101.5 
85.2 
88.6 

81.1 
81.1 
57.3 
51.5 
64.2 

64.0 

78.9 
76.6 
74.2 
76.6 
84.0 
81.8 

84.4 
75.1 


Pence 


60.0 
52.0 
54.0 
60.0 
65.O 
68.0 
69.0 
77.0 
143.0 
131.0 
154.0 
164.0 

190.0 
196.0 
180.0 
180.0 
125.O 
100.0 
102.0 
67.0 
87.0 
73-0 
76.0 

70.0 
70.0 
49.0 
44.0 
55.0 
55.0 
68.0 
66.0 
64.0 
66.0 
72.0 
70.0 

72.0 
64.0 


l/  Opening  and  closing  weeks  for  each  series.    2/  No  quotation.  ', 

Compiled  from  Kreglinger  and  Fernau  market  reports .  Prices  converted  from  pence  to 
cents  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 
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Quotations  at  Boston 

The  generally  higher  level  of  wool  prices  abroad  has  "been  reflected, 
to  some  extent,  in  quotations  at  Boston  (table  2).    The  advances  for  most 
wools  since  last  March,  although  substantial,  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
those  in  British  Dominion  markets.    The  net  change  since  pre-Korea,  however, 
has  been  about  the  same. 

Early  in  February,  quotations  for  Australian  wools,  clean  basis  (Amer-* 
ican  yield),  were  about  5  cents  per  pound  higher  than' a  month  earlier  and 
ranged  from  20  cents  per  pound  higher  for  58 *s,  60' s  combing  wool  to  35  cents 
higher  for  64  fs,  r(0  's  warp  and  half -warp  wool  or  from  about  15  to  20  percent 
above  the  low  levels  reached  last  March.    For  the  week  ending  February  13, 
64 's,  70's  good  topmaking  wool  was  quoted  at  $1.70-1,75  Ver  pound,  clean 
basis,  (American  yield),  in  bond,  compared  with  $1.40-1  ..4 5  last  September 
and  $1.35-1.40  last  March. 

Quotations  for  domestic  wools  at  Boston  early  in  February  also  were 
above  those  of  last  September.    In  general,  the  advances  for  3/8-blood  and 
finer  wools  since  September  have  been  greater  than  those  for  the  other  wools. 
Territory  fine  good  French  combing  and  staple  wool,  which  was  quoted  at 
$1.55-1.60  per  pound,  clean  basis,  in  September,  was  quoted  at  $1.70-1.75  in 
early  February.    Territory  common  and  braid  wool,  which  was  quoted  at  $0.80- 
O.90  in  September,  was  quoted  at  $0.95-1.00  early  in  February.  Quotations 
for  most  fine  and  half-blood  wools  for  which  sa3.es  were  recently  reported 
were  above  the  corresponding  loan  values,  while  quotations  for  coarser  wools 
generally  were  at  or  near  loan  values  (table  3). 

Farm  Prices  for  Shorn  Wool 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  1952  clip  shorn  wool  in  the  United 
States  have  averaged  substantially  below  1951*  reflecting  the  generally  lower 
level  of  wool  prices  in  world  markets. 

The  unrevised  mid-month  national  average  farm  price  increased  from 
49.9  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  at  mid-April  1952  to  52.7  cents  at  mid- 
July  and  then  declined  to  49.9  cents  late  in  the  year. 

Prices  received  at  mid-January  1953  averaged  51-0  cents,  compared 
with  61.3  cents  a  year  earlier,  97.3  cents  2  years  earlier,  and  49.6  cents 
3  years  earlier. 

The  national  average  loan  value  to  producers  for  shorn  wool  under 
the  1952  support  program  is  54.2  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis.    The  fact 
that  the  unrevised  mid-month  average  of  prices  received  has  been  below  the 
loan  value  each  month  since  the  program  was  put  into  effect  on  April  1, 
1952,  suggests  that  substantial  quantities  of  shorn  wool  have  been  sold 
outside  the  program  at  less  than  loan  values. 

About  77  Million  Pounds  of  Shorn  Wool 
Under  Loan  as  of  December  31,  1952 

Advance  or  recourse  loans  were  outstanding  on  21,524,571  pounds  of 
greasy  shorn  wool  on  December  31,  1952.    On  the  same  date,  nonrecourse  loans 
were  outstanding  on  55,622,986  pounds  of  greasy  shorn  wool  and  139,696  pounds 
of  scoured  shorn  wool.    By  the  end  of  December,  130,853  pounds  of  pulled  wool 
had  been  purchased. 
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By  December  31,  advance  loans  on  1  507  01?  mmw 

over  1£3  million  pounded  ^iTa^f^  loanlu^s?  ?' 
lg£g  Hogl  program  Extended  ....  ■ 

from  t^la^l^^M^n^  *S  18  f  1TO  *** 
for  appraisal,  separator?  to  WhlchaTCr  lB  earlier.  Bequests 

the  purchase  or  pSled voo£  ujider^6  *  loan  OI>  sh°™  VOOl  or 

throuGh  February^    IQ^    rSw  aay  Be  mde  V  handlers 

on  which  nonrecourse  ^k^l  V^T™^?0'  ^    The  Aateet; date 

requeeted.under  .the  1  *9 

1952,  as  oi-lntoally  announced!   The  Surilv'd^^  tos*ead  °f  December  31, 

loans  .vbich/did  not  mature  J^  lT^l^0^™  V001  recourse 

vool j&g  ^4^«S  support  price  for  : 
March  15,  1953,  parity  m- ice  for Zt     !      •?  be  90  percent  of  the 

shorn  avSl^Ttof*  n0n?eG0»se  -d  advance  loans  on 

March '31,  1954,  L  Zl  p^Lced'to  SS"  S^^*^..**** 
be  made  during  the  same  period.  '    W        vool  purchases  will 

al  valued  maTe^ the^cf  Ih^  ^ 
IgJ,  vhichever  is  earlier5.    W^^^^  *  ;30' 

lSg3  Mohair  support  to  be 
£^  "J?_  Percent  of  pariW 

for  moha^m6 £  TZtlnt'o^  JSSS  ^J"*1*1  =Ve^  support  level 
March  15    105,     1      pelfen*  »'  the  parity  price  for  mohair  as  of 

mohair  Sendst^,^^^^*6**  19*9'  WMoh  ®ade  *****  *« 

at  a  proper  *e1Si^**S  Sve^M.^ >  -^"^hed  . 

action  ha^rntes^rsS  ™^  ~ 

1'te.    If  support  operrttofbl^   ^     88  °f  the  Aericultural  Act  of 
supported  tbiou^  See  ^eco^e \™ceBBa*/         JW,  Ibices  vill  be 
shom  vool.  =""ance  lecourae  loans  and  nonrecourse  loana  as  for 
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World  Production 
of  Wool  Increases 

World  production  of  wool  during  the  1952-53  season  was  estimated 
at  4,170  million  pounds,  grease  basis*  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  last  November .    This  is  100  million  pounds  above  the  June  forecast. 
At  the  same  time,  the  estimate  for  1951-52  was  revised  upward  to  4,030  mil- 
lion pounds  from  4,000  million  pounds <»    The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
'  Relations  estimates  that  world  output  in  1952^53  will,  yield  about  2,350  mil- 
lion pounds  of  clean  wool,  about  2  1/2  percent  more  than  in  1951-52. 

World  output  of  wool  has  trended  gradually  upward  after  reaching 
• '  a  postwar  low  of  3,710  million  pounds  in  1947.    The  estimate  for  1952-53 
is  only  slightly  below  the  record  of  4*200  million  pounds  in  1941. 

Most  of  the  estimated  increase  over  1951-52  is  in  apparel  wool. 
..  However,  not  much  change  is  expected  for  merino  wool.    Only  a  slight 
"  increase  is  expected  for  carpet  wool,  which  accounts  for  roughly  one- fifth 
of  total  production. 

Of  the  estimated  increase  of  140  million  pounds,  about  55  percent 
is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  output  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Urugray  (table  4).    In  Argentina  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
other- two  major  surplus- producing  countries,  production  declined, 

.    Production  in  Australia, the  world?s  largest  producer,  is  estimated 
at  12160 -million  pounds ^  up  62  million  pounds  from  1951-52.    This  is 
.  .-..jGUly.  slightly  below  the  record  output  of  1,169  million  pounds  in  1943-44* 
Practically  the  entire  Australian  clip  is  apparel  wool. 

Production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  expected  to  be  about 
5  million  pounds  below  the  245  million  pounds  produced  in  1951-52.  The 
record  clip  was  319  million  pounds  in  1932~33»    Main  factors  in  the  de- 
cline following  1932-33  were  a  depreciation  of  carrying  capacity  in 
.,,  some  areas  and  a  changeover  from  sheep  to  cattle  and  other  agricultural 
.  enterprises  in  other  areas.    Almost  90,  percent  of  the  wool  produced  is 
apparel  wool,  all  of  which  is  merino. 

An  increase  of  about  8  million  pounds  over  the  record  clip  of 
407  million  pounds  in  1951-52  is  estimated  for  New  Zealand.  Practically 
all  of  the  wool  produced  in  New  Zealand  is  apparel  wool,  but  very  little 
of  it  is  classified  as  merino. 

Production  in  Argentina,  the  largest  South  American  producer,  is 
estimated  at  420  million  pounds,  down  10  million  pounds  from  1951-52. 
A  record  of  53-5  million  pounds  was  produced  in  1943  and  again  in  1946. 
Production  declined  sharply  in  1947  and  1948,  however,  reflecting  a  shift 
from  sheep  to  cattle.    About  three** fifths  of  the  Argentine  clip  is  classi- 
fied as  apparel  wool. 

An  increase  of  about  8  million  pounds  over  the  record  output  of 
187  million  pounds  in  1951-52  is  estimated  for  Uruguay,    The  bulk  of 
Uruguayan  production  is  apparel  wool,  of  which  about  half  la  merino. 
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Table  4.-  Production  of  wool  in  specified  countries, 
grease  "basis,  1947-52 


Country- 

;    19  Vf  : 

19^8  : 

1949  ,  : 

1950  : 

1951  1/ 

:    1952  1/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  Mil. 

'  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Argentina 

:  1+75-0 

419.0 

420.0 

420.0 

430.0 

420.0 

Australia 

:  973.0 

1,031.0 

1,110.0 

1,092.0 

1,098.0 

1,160.0 

New  Zealand 

;  362.0 

367.0 

390.0 

390.0 

406.7 

415. c 

Union  of  South  Africa 

:  205.2 

219.0 

217.5 

227.5 

245.0 

240.  C 

J 1 1 X  UCU.      U  ICl          o  ' 

308.0 

278  4 

248.5 

247.8 

250.4 

260,0 

Uruguay- 

:  150.3 

144.0 

163.3 

180.0 

187.4 

195.  G 

Other  countries  ! 

1,236.5 

1,311.6 

1,330.7 

1,381.9 

1,412.5 

1,480.( 

Estimated  world  total  2/  , 

3,710.0 

3,770.0 

3,880.0 

3,940.0 

4,030.0 

4,l70.c 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Rounded  to  tens  of  millions. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


United  States  Wool  Production  Likely 
to  be  Down  Slightly  This  Year- -Stock 
Sheep  Numbers  Down  1  Percent 

Combined  output  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  in  the  United  States 
this  year  is  likely  to  be  down  slightly  from  1952.    The  number  of  stock 
sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  on  January  1,  1953,  has  been  estimated  at 
27.8  million  head,  about  1  percent  below  the  number  a  year  earlier.  The 
January  1,  1953,  inventory  is  44  percent  below  the  record  of  493  million 
head  on  January  1,  1942,  but  6  percent  above  the  record  low  of  January  1, 
1950. 

Stock  sheep  numbers  in  the  13  Western  States  decreased  3  percent 
during  1952.    In  Texas,  following  two  successive  years  of  drought,  they 
declined  10  percent  and  reached  the  lowest  number  since  1928.  Stock 
sheep  were  down  4  percent  in  Oregon,  3  percent  in  Montana,  and  1  percent 
each  in  Idaho  and  Washington.    In  the  other  7  Western  States  increases 
from  2  to  5  percent  were  shown,  except  in  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  where 
numbers  held  about  even  during  1952.    In  the  35  Native  States  stock 
sheep  increased  4  percent,  with  only  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  showing  declines. 
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Table  5.-  Number  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches,  by  class, 

United  States,  January  1,  1942-53 


Year 


1942 

1943 
1944 

19^5 
1946 

1947 
1948 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953  1/ 


Lambs 

One  year  and  over               j Total  stock 

„          :    Rams  and  : 
Ewes 

:     wethers  : 

Ewes            Earns  ] 

Wethers      ]  sheep 

1,000 

head 

7>864 
6,928 
6* 142- 
4,782 
4>765 

4,199 

4)058 

3,827 
3)908 
4,512 
5>065 
4,011 


1,000 
head 

1,778 
1,643 
1,951 
1,513 
1,530 

1,415 
1,144 
974 
1,109 
1,146 
831 
836 


1,000 
head  head 


37,361 
37,303 
33,991 
31,280 

27,619 
24,790 
23,013 
20,976 
20,057 
20,457 
21,034 
21,878 


1,446 
1,434 

1,3^5 
1,264 
1,100 
994 

901 
829 
790 
823 
843 
870 


l/  Preliminary. 


head 

897 
888 
841 
770 
511 
407 

370 
334 
318 
315 
277 
262 


1,000 
head 

49,3^6 

48,196 

44,270 

39,609 

35,525 

31,805 

29,486  ' 

26,940 

26,182 

27,253 
28,050. 

27,857 


World  Stocks  of  Wool 


Total  world  stocks  of  wool  last  July  1  were  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.    Stocks  in  consuming  countries  were  slightly  lower;  however,  stocks 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  exporting  countries  were  up  about  105  million 
pounds,  clean  basis. 

Stocks  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  were  about  .175  million  pounds  larger, 
and,  although  a  substantial  amount  has  since  been  sold,  the  remainder  is 
still  quite  large.    Holdings  of  unsold  wool  in  Australia  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  but  stocks  in  New  Zea- 
land were,  down  about  70' million  pounds. 

Total  stocks  in  the  major  consuming  countries  late  in  1952  were 
still  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  both  quantitatively  and  relative 
to  the  rate  of  consumption. 

Stocks  of  Wool  in 
the  Uni ted  States 

Holdings  of  wool  (apparel  and  carpet)  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  as  of  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  1952,  the  latest 
date  for  which  data  have  been  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  totaled 
216  million  pounds,  scoured  basis.    This  includes  stocks  held  on  consign- 
ment, stocks  in  process  up  to  the  carding  operation,  and  stocks  held  in 
bond;  however,  it  does  not  include  foreign  wool  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  wool  held  by  growers,  except 
that  held  on  consignment  for  growers. 
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Of  the  total,  3^  million  pounds  were  carpet  class  wools  and  182 
million  pounds  were  apparel  class  wools. 

Holdings  of  carpet  class  wools  were  about  the  same  as  at  the  end  of 
the  second  quarter  hut  wer9  ahout  Ik  million  pounds  or  29  percent  below  a 
year  earlier. 

The  reported  holdings  of  apparel  class  wools  were  ahout  5  million 
pounds  helow  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  hut  ahout  lk  percent 
above  holdings  a  year  earlier-    The  increase  over  a  year  earlier  reflected 
a  sharp  increase  in  Holdings  of  domestic  wool,  all  of  which  occurred  out- 
side of  manufacturing  channels.    Total  holdings  of  foreign  wool  were  down 
substantially  from  a  year  earlier.    Manufacturers 5  holdings  of  domestic 
wool  were  also  well  below  a  year  earlier. 

Relative  to  the  rate  of  consumption  during  the  third  quarter,  manu- 
facturers' holdings  of  both  apparel  and  carpet  wool  were  lower  than  usual 
for  that  time  of  year.    Holdings  of  apparel  wool  represented  about  11  1/2 
weeks  of  consumption  at  the  July-September  rate  compared  with  over  l6  weeks 
a  year  earlier.    The  lower  stock-consumption  ratio  reflects  a  higher  rate 
of  consumption  as  veil  as  lower  stocks  * 

Exports  of  Wool  f rem  the 

Southern  Hemisphere  Surplus- 
Pr oduc Ing  Countries 

Total  exports  of  wool  from  the  5  chief  surplus -producing  countries 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere--Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of 
South  Africa/  and  Uruguay— during  the  1951-52  season  we;e  below  those  of 
the  previous  season  (table  6)e    The  quantity  of  wool  available  for  export, 
however,  was  somewhat  larger  since  both  carry- in  stocks  and  production 
were  larger  than  for  the  previous  season. 

The  decline  in  total  exports  of  raw  wool  from  these  countries 
reflects  reduced  exports  from  Argentina,  Australia,  and  Uruguay,  Exports 
from  New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  larger  than  for  the 
1950.-51  season  t 

Table  6.~  Exports  of  raw  wool,  actual  weight,  from  Southern  Hemisphere 
surplus -producing  countries,  19^9-50,  1950-51,  and  1951-52  seasons 


.  Exporting 
country 

19^9-50 

Million  lbs 

Australia 

1,204 

New  Zealand 

kll 

Union  of  • 

South  Africa 

179  . 

Argentina 

360 

Uruguay  : 

162 

1950-51 


1951-52 


Percent  change 
1951-52  from 
1950-51 


1,022 

262 

197 
169 

132 


907 
U58 

21k 
93 
66 


Season  beginning  July  1  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  season  beginning  October  1  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 


From  the  Office  of  Foreign.  Agricultural  Relations. 
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Exports  from  all  of  these  countries,  except  New  Zealand,  during 
the  early  months  of  1952-53  season  have  "been  well  above  those  of  the, 
same  months  of  1951-52  (table  7),    The  unusually  large  exports  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  in  recent  months  reflect  the  sale  and  shipments  of 
large  quantities  of  wool  which  had  accumulated  during,  the  1950-51  and 
1951-52  seasons,  '   •  --..-v 

Table  7."  Exports  of  wool,  actual  weight,  from  Southern  Hemisphere 
surplus -producing  countries,  Au gust -Nov ember  1950,  1951,  ar*d  1952 


Exporting  country  . 

1950 

:        1951      •  : 

...  1952.; 

:  MiTlTon 

Million 

Million 

poundsi_ 

,    pounds ' 

pounds 

Australia 

:  290 

226 

312 

New  Zealand 

k6 

113 

5^ 

Union  of  South  Africa  ; 

70 

57 

66 

Argentina  ; 

66 

6 

130 

Uruguay  l/  .  : 

71 

23 

•  72 

l/  Including  tops  and  noils. 

From  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


United  States  Imports  of  Wool 

Total  United  States  imports  of  wool  for  consumption  during  January- 
November  1952  amounted  to  338  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  or  500  million 
pounds,  actual  weight.    The  corresponding  figure  for  1951  was  335  million 
pounds,  clean  basis,  or  516  million  pounds,  actual  weight. 

Of  the  total,  23U  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  or  355  million  pounds, 
actual  weight,  were  apparel  (dutiable)  wools.    The  1952  figure  was  about 
7  percent  below  the  quantity  imported  during  January-November  1951 •  The 
decline  in  imports  reflects  the  lower  rate  of  apparel  wool  consumption  in 
1952  than  in  1951. 

Monthly  imports  of  dutiable  wool  for  consumption  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  year  fluctuated  around  20  million  pounds,  clean  basis. 
However,  imports  during  October,  k'J  million  pounds,  were  the  largest  since 
19^6,  when  consumption  was  at  a  record  rate  and  the  bulk  of  domestic  wool 
production  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  CCC  under  the  support  program. 
The  large  figure  for  October  reflects  payment  of  duty  and  withdrawals  from 
bond,  following  the  Tariff  Commission  hearings,  in  anticipation  of  possi- 
ble action  under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.    This  was 
offset  to  some  extent  during  November,  however,  when  imports  for  consump- 
tion were  equivalent  to  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  October  quantity  and 
about  one-half  the  average  monthly  rate  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  year. 
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Imports  of  carpet  (duty-free)  wools  for  consumption  during  January- 
November  1952  amounted  to  10^  million  pounds,  clean  "basis,  or  1^5  million 
pounds,  actual  weight.    This  was  about  25  percent,  clean  basis,  more  than 
the  quantity  imported  during  the  same  months  of  1951.    The  increase  re- 
flects the  higher  rate  of  consumption  of  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States 
than  in  1951. 

Imports  of  carpet  wools  into  the  United  States  during  January-May 
1952  were  below  those  of  the  same  period  of  1951.     The  relationship  was 
reversed  in  June,  however,  and  imports  of  such  wools  during  the  following 
months  were  above  the  1951  rates. 

Upward  Trend  in  World  Wool 
Consumption  Continues 

World  consumption  of  wool  declined  almost  continuously  from  the 
record  rate  of  the  first  quarter  of  1950,  except  for  a  temporary  upswing 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  that  year,  until  it  reached  a  low  point  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1951.    World  consumption  in  1950,  estimated  at  2,669  mil- 
lion pounds,  clean  basis,  by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee,  was  a 
record.    However,  consumption  in  1951,  estimated  at  2,257  million  pounds, 
was  the  lowest  since  World  War  II  and  below  current  production  for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  II  (table  8) . 

Table  8.-  Estimated  world  production  and  consumption  of  wool, 

clean  basis,  19^6-52 


19^6 

r 

!  19^7 

;  i9ke> 

.'  19^9 

• 

•  .^o 

J  1951 

!  1952 

,  Million 
!  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Mil.]  ion 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Production  l/" 
Consumption 

2,110 
:  2,259 

2,125 
2,kk3 

2,100 
2,5^7 

2,150 
2,kh0 

2,199 
2,669 

•  2,277 
2,257 

2,288 
.2/2,200 

l/  Production  during  the  season  beginning  July  1  of  the  previous  calendar 
year. 

2/  Preliminary  indication  as  of  October. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Conimittee. 

World  consumption  has  trended  slowly  upward  since  the  third  quarter 
of  1951,  reflecting  upward  trends  in  most  of  the  major  consuming  countries. 
At  the  low  point,  consumption  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  2,050  million  pounds 
but  during  the  third  quarter  of  1952  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  2,260  million 
pounds,  an  increaseof  about  10  percent.    The  third  quarter  1952  rate, 
however,  was  still  slightly  below  estimated  world  production  of  2,290  mil- 
lion pounds,  clean  basis,  during  the  1951-52  season. 

Mill  Consumption  of  Apparel  Wool 
In  the  United  States 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills  in  the  United  States  used  320  million  pounds, 
scoured  basis,  of  apparel  wool  during  January -November  1952.    During  the 
same  months  of  1951>'  mills  consumed  357  million  pounds.    The  comparable  1950 
figure  was  1*07  million  pounds. 
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*  '  '     v'MiH  use  of  apparel,  wool  in  the  United  States  began  to  decline 
'    early  in  1951  and  reached  the  low  point  of  the  decline  during  the  first 
quarter  df  1952  (table  9).    Consumption  during  the  first  quarter  of  -1952 
was  it  percent  below  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  1951  and-  29  percent,: 
below  that  of  the  same  period  of"  1950.    By  the  third  quarter  of  1952,  ,\ 
consumption  was  about  5  percent  above  that  of  the  same  period  of  1951. 
and,  only  18  percent  below  that  of  the  third  quarter  of  1950.  During 
:,  October-November,  it  was  16  percent  above.  195.1  and  only  16  percent  below 
1950.  -  '  ■  .;•>,■    ~r<  .      .  '  -• 

'•   Mill  use  of  apparel  wool  for  military  goods,  began  to  increase 
shortly  after^ Korea,  reached  a  peak  late  in  the  summer  of  1951,  and  then 
•began  to.  decline*    Use  .of  wool  for  civilian  goods  "probably  began  to  decline 
in  late. 19 50,  reached  the  low  of  the  decline;  at  about  the  time  of  the  peak 
in  military  usage' (mill  activity  in  most  of  the  major  consuming' countries 
was  at  the  low  level  at  about  this,  time) ,  and  then  began  to  trend  slowly 
upward.    Until  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  however 9  the  upward  trend  was 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  in  use  for  military  items,  and  con- 
sequently consumption  for  military  and  civilian  uses  combined  continued 
to  decline  until  the  first  quarter  of  1952. 

The  use  of  wool  for  military  items  probably  accounted  for  less  than 
one-tenth  of  total  apparel. wool  usage  in  195Q  but  increased  several  fold  in 
1951  and  probably  accounted  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  quantity  used 
that  year.    The  quantity  used  in  1952  was  considerably  less  than  in  1951 
and  accounted  for  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  used. 

The  sharp  decline  in  mill  use  of  apparel  wool. for  civilian  goods, 
in  excess  of  40  percent  from  1950  to  1951,  reflected  a  drop  in  retail  sales 
and  large'  inventories  in  manufacturing  and  distribution  channels  following 
the  heavy  post-Korea  warnseare  buying  and  an  increase      ii&euse  of  other 
fiber  in  place  of  wool.    The  modest  upward  trend  over  the  past  year 
-    reflects  a  strengthening  of  mill  demand  for  wool  for  civilian  goods 
associated  with  an  upturn  in  sales  and  orders  and  reduced  inventories 
between  niill  and  consumer*    Although  considerably  more  wool  was  used 
for  civilian  goods  last .year  than  the  year  before,  the  increase  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  sharp  drop  in  military  usage. 

,  0f:  the  total  quantity  of  apparel  wool  used  by  mills  during  January- 
,.   November' 1952,  only  52.1  percent  consisted  of  .60 »s  and  finer  wools,  the 
•    lowest  since  the  war  years  (table  10)  .    The  percentage  for' the  same  months 
.  of  1951  was  58.8.    The  postwar  peak  was  62.8. percent  in  1948. 

Table  10.-  Percentage  distribution  of  apparel  wool  consumption 
by  grades,  United  States,  January-November  1946-52 


Grade  i 
A-i  m  ■: 

1946 

:    1947    ■■ : 

:  ,,.! 

1948  : 

1949   .  i 

4 

4 

;  1950  : 

i        *  • 
• 

1951  J 

1952 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

60 1 s  and  finer 
50»s  up  to  60»s 
48 fs  and. coarser  I 

s  54.8 
!  31J3 
!  13.9 

'   ,  .'    r  ■ 

•  ' 62.0 
25.6 
12.4 

62.8 

26.6 
10.6 

54.3 
35.5 
10.2 

56*1 
34.7 
9.2 

"  58.8 
32.5 
8.7 

52.1 
34.8 
13.1 

Total 

!  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Consumpti  on  on  the  worsted-  system -represented  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  total,  quantity  used  than  in  either  1951. or  1950  (table  11). 
The  percentage  in  1952,  54.6  percent,  compared  with  59*5  percent  in  1951 
and  the  postwar  peak  of  67. 1  percent  in  1950  •    The.  change  during  the  last 
two  years  reflects  the  much  larger  inventory  accumulation  of. worsteds 
following  Korea  and  a  fashion  change... 

Table  11.-  Percentage  distribution  of  apparel  wool  consumption  on  woolen  and 
worsted  systems,  United  States,  January-November 1946-52  :" 


System     , j 

,    1946  : 

■                 .  • 

19^7 .  : 

' . 1948  j 

* 

«. 

1949  ,  i 

• 

1950.  '.: 

• 

• 

;i95ir  : 

1952 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

! Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Worsted  : 

56.8 

•    63  .9  , 

65.8 

.  58.3. 

'67.I 

59.5 

;  5V.6 

Woolen-  ■.  [       ;  j 

-  43-2 

36.I 

.  *  34.2 

41.7  •; 

32.9 

40' 5..  .' 

■:  45.4 

Total  : 

100.0 

lOO.O' 

' 100.0 

k  . 

.  100.0' 

100.0  ' 

100.0 

100.0 

Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census . 


Us.e  of  Carpet  Wool  .       ,  .'     "  '  ' 

in  the  United  States  Increases 

The  rate  of  carpet  wool  consumption  by  mills  in  the  United  States 
began  to  decline  late  in  195°  &nd  reached  a  low  during  the  summer  of  1951 
(table  9)  •    The  rate  of  consumption  during  July-September  1951  was  less'' 
than  one-fourth  that  of  the  year  before.    Consumption  has  trended  slowly 
upward  since  then,  except  for. a  sharp  drop  associated  with  a  strike  at  : 
several  carpet  weaving  plants  in  June-July  1952 .    The  rate  of  consumption 
in  November  1952,  the  latest  month  for  which  data  are  available,  was  about 
64  percent  above  that  of  November  1951  but  about  26  percent  below  that  of 
the  same  month  of  1950. 

Use  of  carpet  wool  through  November  1952  was  104  million  pounds, 
scoured  basis.    The  figures  for  the  same  periods  of  1950  and  1951  were 
183  and  95  million  pounds.    The  sharp  drop  in  the  Use  of  carpet  wool  in 
the  United  States  after  1950  reflected  lower  retail  sales,  reduction  in 
inventories,  and  a  sharp  increase  in  the  use  of  rayon,  cotton,  and  other 
materials  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  surface  floor  coverings  on  the  worsted 
and  woolen  systems  and  .other  segments  of  the  textile  industry. 

Since  data  on  the  use  of  the  various  fibers  in  the  manufacture  o£._ . 
floor  coverings  are  available  only  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  segments  of 
the  industry,  the  full  extent  of  the  substitution  cannot  be  determined. 

Fiber  consumption  data,  for  the' woolen  and  worsted1  systems,1  which  account  

for  practically  all  of  the  wool  used  in  the  manufacture- of  floor  coverings, 
indicate  that  while  wool  (raw,  reused,  and  reprocessed)  accounted  for  92 
percent  of  the  'fiber  used  by  thes'e  systems  in  195°,  it  accounted  for  only 
76  percent  in  .1*951  and  probably  about  82  percent  in  1952.  :  The  remainder 
was  accounted  for  by  other  fibers',  particularly  rayon  (table  12). 
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Output  of  Yarn  on  Woolen 
and  Worsted  System? 

About  623  million  pound?  of  yarn,  regardless  of  fiber  content, 
were  spun  on  the  worsted  and  woolen  systems  during  January -November  1952. 
The  quantity  spun  during  the  fame  month?  of  1951  wa9  65U  million  pound?. 

Output  of  carpet  yarn  during  this  period  totaled  122  million  pound?* 
compared  with  127  million  pound?  during  the  same  months  of  1951- 

Output  of  yarn  other  than  carpet  (u*ed  prinarily  for  apparel  but  - 
also  to  some  extent  for  such  non-apparel  items  a*  blanketing,  draperies, 
and  upholstery)  amounted  to  501  million  pound*  compared  with  527  in  1951.' 
Of  the  total,  319  million  pounds,  compared  with  321  in  1951,  or  6k  percent 
were  spun  on  the  woolen  system  and  182  million  pounds  or  36  percent  on  the 
Bradford,  French,  and  other  systems.    In  1951,  the  woolen  *y*tem  accounted 
for  only  61  percent  of  the  total.    Output  of  weaving  yarn,  which  accounted 
for  over  four-fifth?  of  the  total,  was  down  7  percent  while  that  of  knitting1 
yarn  was  up  k  percent. 

The  lower  cumulative  output  for  1952  reflects  the  lower  rate  of 
spinning,  relative  to  1951,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  (table  13 ).  '•■ 
Output  of  carpet  yarn  during  the  first  half  of  1952  was  more  than  one -fourth  '. 
lower  than  during  1951,  hut  output  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  was 
more  than  50  percent  greater  than  that  for  the  same  period  of  the  year  before.: 
The  quantity  of  yarn  other  than  carpet  spun  during  January-June  1952  was 
13  percent  below  early  1951,  reflecting  a  drop  of  25  percent  in  worsted  ■  ■  ■• 
yarn  and  of  5  percent  in  woolen  yarn;  output  during  the  *econd  half,  how-  ■ 
ever,  was  about  5  percent  above  1951,  reflecting  increases  over  1951  for 
both  worsted  and  woolen  yarn  (table  Ik),  .  ...  . 

Output  of  Woolen  and  Wor s ted 
Fabric  in  the  United  States 

Output  of  woolen  and  worsted  woven  fabric  (fabric  principally  wool,-  •;  ' 
reprocessed  wool,  or  reused  wool)  during  the  first  9  month?  of  1952  totaled  , 
258  million  finished  linear  yard? .    Production  during  the  ?ame  period  of-! 
1951  wa?  2Qh  million  yard*.    Output  during  the  fir°t  and  second  quarters-  . 
was  9  and  16  percent,  respectively,  below  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
1951  but  during  the  third  quarter  it  was  3  percent  above  last  year  (table  :15* ) 

Of  the  total  yardage  produced,  225  million  yards  were  apparel  fabric 
and  33  million  were  non-apparel;  the  corresponding  figures  for  .1951  were  238  " 
and  k6  million  yards,  respectively..  .Government  order*,  which  accounted  for 
a  post-Korea  peak  of  '35 • 7  million  yard*  or  51  percent  of  apparel  fabric  out- 
put during  the  third  quarter  of  1951,  declined  sharply  to  only  15  million 
yard?  or  19  percent  of  output  a  year  later  (table  16  )#    Output  toward 
Government  orders  during  January-oeptember  1952  wa?  almost  one-fourth  be- 
low that  of  1951.  ; 

Output  of  civilian  apparel  fabric,  however,  wa<*  slightly  above  last 
year,  reflecting  sharp  increases  oyer  last  year  during  the  third  quarter 
for  both  men's  and  boys'  wear  fabric  and  women's  and  children'*  wear  fabric. 
However,  men's  and  boys'  wear  fabric  output  for  the  9~month  period  was 
still  8  percent  below  1951,  but  output  of  women's  and  children's  wear  fab- 
ric exceeded  that  of  1951  by  13  percent. 
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Table  Ik.-  Woolen  and  worsted  yarn  output  in  United  States  in  1952 

as  percent  of  1951 


Yarn 

Jan , -Mar . 

:  Apr. -June 

:  July- Sept. 

:  Oct. -Nov. 

:  Jan. -Nov. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Carpet 

70.4 

73.1 

161.0 

■  1^8.7 

95-6 

Other  than  carpet 

89.O 

84.8 

103.5 

110.1 

95.1 

Worsted 

78.6 

73.9 

103.3 

113.2 

88.5 

Woolen 

96.0 

92.5 

IO3.6 

108.4 

99.3 

Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Table  15.-  Woolen  and  worsted  fabric  production  in  United  States  during 
January -September  1952  as  percent  of  1951 


Fabric 

:    Jan. -Mar. 

:    Apr. -June 

:    July- Sept.  : 

Jan. -Sept. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Woven  fabric  (except  felt) 

;  91.1 

83.8 

103.2 

90.9 

Apparel 

92.6 

07.0 

111.2 

94.6 

Woolen 

:  IO7.2 

116.0 

146,8 

122.5 

Worsted 

:  77.3 

65.0 

76.2 

72.5 

Government  orders 

:  247.3 

67.3 

41.5 

77.4 

Woolen 

:  463.9 

■■  100.0 

67.9 

114.0 

Worsted 

176.6 

59.3 

29.3 

67.0 

Other  than  Government 

orders  ; 

72.2 

96.0 

. 182 .7 

102.1 

Woolen 

87.3 

120.4 

195.4 

124.8 

Worsted 

55.2 

68.2 

136.7 

75-6 

Men 's  and  boys ' 

66.0 

92.3 

161.9 

92.0 

Woolen 

85.2 

135.9 

215.6 

129.3 

Worsted 

:  54.1 

69.8 

126.6 

74.2 

Women 1 s  and  .  ch  i ldr en  1 s 

79.1 

102.4 

201.9 

112.9 

Woolen 

88.4 

112.5 

188.1 

122.7 

Worsted 

58.4 

63.8 

173.9 

80.0 

Non -apparel  ; 

!  82.3 

68.0 

66.0 

71.6 

Blanketing 

136.7 

68.0 

57.4 

76.9 

Government  orders  . 

456.2 

32.0 

24.7 

49.0 

Other  than  Government 

orders  "     ■ . •   ••   .  .. 

91.4 

113.8 

133.2 

107.0 

Other  non-apparel 

:  .54.0 

68.1 

81.2 

66.3 

Woven  felt 

61.8 

.63.6  i 

76.4 

66.4 

Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  l6. r  Percent  of  woolen  and  worsted  apparel  fabric  and  blanketing 
-t ■'        produced  toward  Government  orders >  1950-52 


Type:,..  :. 

,  1950 

'  4 
• 

• 
• 

■19?2 

,;  .of  "  ;v,  : 
fabric'  ■* ':.. 

1st       2nd  , 
half  '.' ; '  half" 

:.  1st 

:  2nd    :  3rd  i 
::  qtr.  :  qtr.  : 

kth  ■:■ 

1st  : 
qtr.  1. 

2nd  , 
qt-r  .  . 

: .  3rd 
:,qtr. 

• 
• 

Pet.'  7  Pet. 

'  Pet . 

Pet.  Pet; 

■  .'"  "             ';■  "■  ■, .  . 

Pet.  ' 

Pet;- 

1  . 

f* ..  .  *        '    »  ■ 

Pet* 

Pet. 

• 

Apparel  : 
Blanketing  : 

2,k  2.8 

12.3 

.  11.7 

31.2  50.6 
56.O  69.8 

5k. 2 

31.1 
1*1.5 

2k. £ 
26.  k 

•I8.9 
30.0 

;  .1/  Not:  available  . 


Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

..Apparel  fabric  output  during  January -September  1951  was  about  equally 
divided  between  worsted  and  VpolWs  {table  17 )  i    During  the  same  months  of 

however^  woolens  accounted  for  63"  percent  of  the  total-  but  worsteds 
only  37  per  cent .  '  The  shift  waS  reflected  in  all  of  the  major  categories 
but  was, .particularly  noticeable  for  men's  and  boys''  wear.  7 

Table  17 . trt ' Percentage  di str ibution  of  Woven  woolen  and  worsted  apparel  ■• 
fabric ^  prqductiqny United  States,  January-September ,  •  1951 . and v!953. \  •; 


Fabric 

•  vr 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

» 

Jan. 

j  • 

-Mar , " * 

• 

1  • "  ; 
Apr. -June  , 

■ 

July-Sept. 

\  Jan. -Sept 

1951 

;  1952.:  i?5i:  1952:  1951:  1952  ;i95i ! 

:i952 

« 
• 

: 

Pet.. 

.  W 

Pet. 

Pet'. 

Pet.,. 

Pet. 

■  Pet, 

Pet 

Apparel    .  evi.V        •    -  v  • 

• 

•  1 

100 

100 

100..' 

100  ' 

100 

100 

100 

ioo 

Woolen 

• 
• 

50 

58 

k& 

63 

53 

66 

"  '50 

63 

.'Worsted-.  . .  .•  . 

■1 

• 

50- 

k2 

52 

....  37. . 

;>;^. 

32. : 

•  50 

37 

Government  orders;  ?* 

• 

1  • 

lop 

100 

.  100'  . 

100  ■ 

100 

ioo- : 

'  166 

100 

Woolen  «  >  -  ■ 

• 
• 

-23- 

36. , 

kQ 

kl 

'  6k 

37; " 

.50 

?  Worsted.'            - . . . 

• 
• 

• 

• 

77 

.  56 

,6k. 

.  52  . 

.  57.  . 

.36;. 

.63 . 

.50 

Other  than^ Government 

: 

100 

100/' 

100  . 

.100. 

loo 

:  1Q0 

100 

ioo 

--Woolen 

• 

5k  , 

;  65, 

5k  . 

67  . 

61 

.  69 

v  -56; 

67 

Worsted 

* 
• 

• 

k6 

35 

k6 

33 

39. 

,31 

kk 

,  33 

Men's  and  boys' 

• 

• 
« 

100 

100 

100  . 

100. 

100 

100. 

100 

100 

Woolen 

• 
• 

3^ 

k5 

3k 

51 

:  3k 

kQ 

Worsted 

• 
• 

• 

66 

55 

66 

k9 

66- 

63- 

66' 

52 

fi  Women  »s  and  children •  s 

• 

.100 

.100.. 

.100 

ioo  . 

100 

xoo 

100 

100 

••'  Woolen-  •  r  ; 

m. 

76 , 

-•83. 

75 

8k 

m 

:  78 

84 

Worsted   '  .     •• ,.-  ,-, ... 

:2k 

,17. 

25. 

16 

16. 

Ik 

22 

16 

1—   


Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Blanketing  accounted  for  54  percent  of  the  33.  million  yards  of 
non-apparel  fabric  produced.    The. decline  of  almost  one- fourth  in  output; 
of  blanketing  reflected  the  sharp  drop  in  Government  orders.  Government 
orders,  which  accounted,  for  about  half  of  the  blanketing  produced  in 
1951,  were  .down  almost  one^half  and  accounted  for  only  one-third"  of  the' 
January-September  1952'  output.    Output  of  civilian  blanketing  during  •■• 
the  second  and  third' quarters  of  19^2  !was' substantially  over  the'  year 
before.     ,.  ,{..  :. ' ■ 

Woolen  and' worsted1  weavers  produced  6,1  million  pounds  of  woven 
felt  in  addition  to  the  above  yardage  of  woven  fabrics,  a  decline  of- 
about  one-third  from  1951*    Almost  three-fourths  of  such  felts  6onsisted 
of  papermakers'  felt;  the  proportion  in  1951  was  about  two-thirds.  . 

Cuttings  of  Men's  Tailored  Clothing  '      -   ;  :  >.■■•..  .....  . 

Cumulative  cuttings  6T  men's-  suits  and  topcoats  and  overcoats 
through  November  1952  were  below  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
1951  (table  18).    Cuttings  of  men's  regular-weight  suits  were  down  3  per-*, 
cent;  summer  suit  cuttings  •  showed  a  5  percent  dropj  and... over  Coat  and  top- 
coat cuttings  were  6  percent  under  the  year  before.    Compared  with  1950,' 
the  declines,  were  somewhat  greater — 22  percent,  8  percent,  and  20  percent , 
respectively.    The  declines"  for  the  January-November  period  reflected 
declines  in  cuttings  from  fabrics  containing  50  percent  or  more  wool;  ■ 
cuttings  from  other  fabrics  increase    relative  to  both'  1950  and  1951  ' 
(table  19)..  ■  • 

•  Cutting  of  separate  dress  and  sport  trousers  during  January- 
November  1952,  however,  were  16  percent  above  1951  and  only  4  percent 

below  1950. .  Increases  over.  1951  were  indicated  for  all  fabrics,  but   

the  increase  from  fabrics  containing    50  percent  or  more  wool  was  some- 
what greater  than  the  increases  in  cuttings  from  other  fabrics. 

Cutting  activity  for  all  classes  of  men's  tailored  apparel  began 
to  increas,  relative  to  1951,  during  the  summer  months  (table  2Q).  .Tn 
November  1952,  the- latest  month  for  which  data  are  available,  increases 
over  1951  ranged  from  30  percent  for  regular-weight  suits  to -5?  percent 
for  summer-weight  suits.    Except  for  summer-weight  suits,  the  increases 
for  cuttings  from  fabrics  containing  50  percent  or  more  wool  were  greater 
than  those  from  other  fabrics.    Cuttings  of  wool  summer-weight  suits  in 
November  were  up  only  31  percent  over  1951  while  cuttings  from  other  fabrics 
were  up  74  percent.  : 

Cuttings  of  Women's  Outerwear  : 
in  the  United  States 

Cuttings  of  women's  skirts  and  untrimmed  coats  during  January- 
September  1952  were  about  12  percent  and  5  percent,  respectively,  above 
the' quantities  cut  during  the  same  months  of  1951;  the  number  of  unit- 
priced  dresses  cut  was  about  the  same;  but  cuttings  of  suits  and  fur- 
trimmed  coats  were  down  11  and  9  percent, ' respectively,  from  last  year 
(table  21). 

The  proportion  of  total  cuttings  cut  from  wool  fabrics  increased 
for  fur-trimmed  and  untrimmed  coats  and  for  skirts  but  declined  for  suits 
and  unit-priced  dresses  (table  22). 
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Table  18.-  Cuttings  of  specified  items  of  men's  tailored  clothing,  United  States, 

January -November,  I95O-52 


Type  of  garment 

Number  of  garments  cut 

:      Percentage  change  in  weekly 
:               average  rates 

1950 
(48  weeks) 

:          1951  : 
:      (48  weeks)  : 

1952 
(48  weeks) 

:      1951  from  : 
:        1950  : 

±.yZ>d  rrom 

1951 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousand  8 

Percent 

Percent 

Suits,  total 

Begular  -  veight 

50  percent  or  more  wool  l/ 
Other 

21,752 
17,572 
17,285 
287 

18,175 
14,142 
13,105 
1,037 

17,564 
13,733 

1,H*7 

-16.4 
-19.5 
-24.2 
+261.3 

-3.4 
-2.9 
-4.0 
+10.6 

Summer  -  weight 

50  percent  or  more  vool  l/ 
Other 

4,l80 
2,048 
2,132 

4,033 
1,429 
2,604 

3,831 
1,047 

eL,  f04 

-  3-5 
-30.2 
+22.1 

-5.0 
-26.7 
+  6.9 

• 

Separate  dress  and  sport  trousers 
50  percent  or  more  wool  l/ 
Rayon 
Cotton 

!  U3,721 
19,883 
i  21,092 
2,746 

36,269 
11,073 
23,101 
2,095 

42,004 
13,582 
25,93!* 
2,488 

-17.0 
-44.3 
+  9-5 
-23.7 

+15.8 
+22.7 

+12.3 
+18.8 

Overcoats  and  topcoats 

6,116 

5,214 

   ■.  11 

4,905 

-14.8 

-5.9 

1/  The  classification  for  1950  read  "25  percent  or  more  wool." 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  19.-  Percentage  distribution  of  cuttings  of  men's  tailored  clothing,  by  fiber  content 
and  type  of  garment,  United  States,  January-November  1951  and  1952 


Type  of  garment 

January-March  * 

April -June  \ 

July- September \ 

January-  : 
November  : 

October- 

November 

1951  ! 

1952  ; 

1951  : 

1952 ; 

1951  : 

1952  I 

1951  : 

1952  ! 

1951  : 

1952 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Mi 

Pet. 

Suits 

Regular  weight 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

95.6 

91.8 

92.8 

91.3 

89.4 

91.2 

92.7 

91.6 

90.9 

92.4 

Other 

4.4 

8.2 

7.2 

8.7 

10.6 

8.8 

7-3 

8.4 

9.1 

7.6 

Summer  weight 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

38.9 

31*. 1 

32.9 

19.7 

25.1 

23.4 

35.1» 

27.3 

36.5 

28.1 

Other  (primarily  rayon  and 

nylon) 

61.1 

65.9 

67.1 

80.3 

7*. 9 

76.6 

64.6 

72.7 

63.5 

71.9 

Separate  dress  and  sport  trousers 

:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cotton 

:  4.2 

4.1 

5.8 

6.6 

8.2 

6.9 

5.8 

5.9 

5.* 

6.1 

Rayon 

!  64.0 

66.1 

67.1 

65.5 

60.2 

56.6 

63.7 

61.8 

62.6 

56.9 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

:  31.8 

29.8 

27.1 

27.9 

31.6 

36.5 

30.5 

32.3 

32.0 

37.0 

Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  20.-  Percentage  change -in  weekly  average  rates  of  cuttings  of  men's  tailored 
clothing  In  United  States  by  fiber  content  and  type  of  garment, 
January-November  1952  from  1951 


Type  of  garment  i 

Jan. -Mar. 

:       Apr. -June 

July-Sept. 

:       Oct. -Nov. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Suits,  total  i 

-23.6 

-14.2 

+15.9 

+43.0 

Regular  weight  1 

-22.6 

-16.8 

+14.8 

+41.2 

50  percent  or  more  wool  ! 

-25.6 

-18.1 

+17.0 

+*3.5 

Other  j 

+43.2 

-  0.1 

-  4.0 

+18.1 

Summer  weight  i 

-26.1 

-  5.1* 

+24.7 

+49.8 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

-35.2 

-1*3.3 

+16.1 

+15.0 

Other 

-20.3 

+13.2 

+27.6 

+69.8 

Separate  dress  and  sport  trousers 

t          -  4.7 

+20.6 

*-26.1 

+33.9 

50  percent  or  more  wool 

-10.7 

+24.0 

+*5.3 

+51*. 6 

Rayon 

1         -  1.6 

+17.8 

+18.6 

+21.8 

Cotton 

t         -  7.1 

+36.8 

+  6.9 

+51.2 

Overcoats  and  topcoats 

1  -28.2 

-20.2 

+  9.9 

+33-3 

Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  21.-  Percentage  change  in  cuttings  of  specified  women ' s  outerwear  garments  in 
the  United  States,  "by  fiber  content  and  type  of  garment,  1952  from  1951 


Type  of  garment 

:  January-torch 

:     April- June  : 

July -September  : 

January-September 

;  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

J?  ui    ox  imiiiou  cvscliio 

■            -27  ^ 

-  9.9 

-  7.1* 

-  9.2 

Untrimmed  coats 
Wool 

Rayon  and  acetate 

!           +  2.3 
:  +16.2 
:  -36.2 

-SO 

-  O.k 

+14.3 
-37.8 
+H*5-7 

+12.2 
+21.9 
-3U.5 
+16.1 

+  5.1 
+18.0 
-36.2 
+37.1 

Suits 
Wool 

Rayon  and  acetate 

:  -12.9 
:  -25.7 
:         -  3.9 

-10  1 

-  5.7 
-17.6 

-  5.2 
+79.1 

-12.  k 

-ll».9 
-11.2 
+  2.9 

• 

-11.1 
-20.7 

-  6.3 
+18.U 

Skirts 
Wool 

Eayon  and  acetate 
Other 

:         -  1.1 
+  7.9 
:         +  0.8 
!         -  6.6 

+18  A 

-  1.3 

-  5.8 
+U2.7 

+20.1 

+20.5 
+  2.3 

+12.3 
+19.9 
+  7.0 
+11*.  3 

Unit-priced  dresses 
Wool 

Rayon  and  acetate 
Other 

:  -  3.1 
-1*3.8 

:  -  k.9 
+  2.2 

+  5.2 
-kk.k 
-  0.5 
+16.1* 

+  0.8 
+  7.9 
-  3.0 
+19.0 

+  1.1 

-  7.0 

-  2.8 
+11.2 

Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Table  22.-  Percentage  distribution  of  cuttings  of  specified  women's  outerwear  garments  by 
fiber  content  and  type  of  garment,  United  States,  January-September  1951  and  1952 

Jan . -Mar . 

Apr . -June  : 

July -Sept. 

Jan. -Sept. 

Type  of  garment 

1951    !  1952 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1951  ; 

1952 

1951  ; 

1952 

Percent  Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Fur- trimmed  coats 

Wool  : 
Rayon  and  acetate  : 
Other  : 

100.0  100.0 
92.8  95.8 
3.6  k.2 
3.6 

100.0 
89.2 
10.8 

100.0 
91.0 
9.0 

100.0 
87.7 
12.3 

100.0 

91.1 

8.9 

100.0 

88.k 
ll.l* 
0.2 

100.0 
91.3 
8.7 

Untrimmed  coats  ; 
Wool  : 
Rayon  and  acetate  i 
Other  i 

100. C  100.0 
73.0  82.9 
26.2  16.3 
0.8  0.8 

100.0 

67. c 

31.7 
1.3 

100.0 

76.9 
19.8 
3.3 

100.0 
80.9 

17. c 

2.1 

100.0 

87.9 
9.9 

2.2 

100.0 
71*. 1* 
2U.2 
1.1* 

100.0 
83.5 
14.7 
1.8 

Suits  ! 
Wool  i 
Rayon  and  acetate 
Other 

100.0  100.0 

ko.k  3k.k 
56.8  62.7 
2.8  2.9 

100.0 

28.2 

68.3 
3.5 

100.0 
21*  .7 

68.6 
6.7 

100.0 
1*2.5 
55.1 
2.4 

100.0 
1*1.3 

55.8 

2.9 

100.0 
38.2 
58.9 
2.9 

100.0 

31*. 1 

62.1 
3.8 

Skirts  ; 
Wool 

Rayon  and  acetate  ! 
Other  ! 

100.0  100.0 

13.3  1^.5 
1*7.5  kQ.k 
39.2  37.1 

100.0 

15.3 
36.2 

1*8.5 

100.0 

12.7 

28.8 

58.5 

100.0 

30.8 

1*6.0 
23.2 

100.0 
31*. 1 

U6.1 

19.8 

100.0 
20.  k 
1*3-7 
35.9 

100.0 
21.8 
Ul.6 
36.6 

Unit-priced  dresses 
Wool 

Rayon  and  acetate 
Other 

100.0  100.0 
1.2  0.7 
67.1  65.8 
31.7  33.5 

100.0 

1.1* 
61.1 
37.5 

100.0 

0.8 
57.8 
1*1.1* 

100.0 

8.7 
78.U 
12.9 

100.0 

9.1* 
75.3 
15.3 

100.0 

3.1* 
67.8 
28.8 

100.0 

3.1 
65.3 
31.6 

Derived  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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